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Hitting the numbers... 

OTOR arrives to the second-to-last edition of 2013 
so it is entirely appropriate that for our 69th issue 
Nicky Hayden opens the first of our photo spreads. 
The 2006 MotoGP champ has swapped one red for 
another at the top of the road racing tree and his 
progress in 2014 on that production RCV1000R will 
be one of the more interesting stories in the open¬ 
ing rounds of the series. Check through the pages 
to see our exclusive interview with ‘69’ 
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Moving on... L 

Dean Ferris caused a few stirs in the MXGP world 
with his movement away from a factory-backed 
Yamaha ride and towards an alleged seat in AMA 
racing for 2014. The Australian is the subject of a 
few thoughts in the MX Blog in this issue. The Ameri¬ 
cans’ gain is the FIM MX World Championship’s loss 
as the Belgian MX2 GP winner would have been a 
worthy addition to the gate of the new category 
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Out of the cold... 

Seminal website www.racerxonline.com have been 
reporting that mercurial talent Christophe Pourcel will 
leave semi-retirement and again line-up in an AMA gate 
this year, this time with a YZ250F Valli Yamaha. Pourcel, 
shot here by Ray Archer at the 2012 Mexican Grand Prix, 
is one of those rare unknown and utterly unpredictable 
quantities; flitting between sublime racing and mystifying 
acts. Who will show up at Glen Helen on May 24th? 
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JUSTIN BARCIA 


T wo years ago in Paris there were as many 
people cheering for Justin Barcia’s ‘overt’ 
supercross track behaviour at Bercy as there 
were those ready to sharpen a guillotine. In 
one move (on the unsuspecting Greg Aranda), 
in one meeting, one evening a different side 
of the motorcycling racing world was able to 
grab a snapshot into the then-19 year old: 
aggression, disregard, bravery, speed and an 
‘at-all-costs’ philosophy. U.S. audiences have 
witnessed a few incidents on the AMA circuit 
through five years and two East Coast Super¬ 
cross Championships in which to cast similar 
judgements at the factory Honda rider. 

Barcia delights or deplores but it would seem 
he rarely bores. 

However for all his on-track ‘menace’ it is a 
slight and softly spoken racer I encounter mid¬ 
way through a triumphant second run at Bercy 
earlier this month. Lunch on Saturday across 
from the Novotel next to the Palais Omnisports 
de Bercy stadium consists of spaghetti carbon- 
ara (no egg) while girlfriend Brooke tucks into 
a Parisian Bacon and Cheeseburger, obviously 
aware it is no ‘In-N-Out’. 

The couple met when they used to race to¬ 
gether, Barcia getting too close for comfort 
when he was lapping her. I joke that she must 
have sussed his charm in those early mo¬ 
ments. They have been together for five years 
now and with Brooke based out of Atlanta she 


only makes limited races a season. They were 
together at the Nations and now for the trip 
that has involved several days in Italy and then 
France. 

Justin is the archetypal AMA motocrosser in 
several ways. With up to 30 weekends of com¬ 
mitment to contend with over a calendar year 
the 21 year old admits he has little time or 
room away from moto. Like his peers he is 
an individual dedicated to his craft and pro¬ 
fession. Veer off from talking about riding or 
racing and it seems like Barcia needs a few 
moments to let his guard drop but between 
mouthfuls of pasta is thoughtful in his con¬ 
versation and at times it is hard to escape the 
view of him as the classic Jekyll and Hyde 
cliche of the person/racer. 

I spoke with Justin several times after that 
2010 Bercy debut but through an easy inter¬ 
view there is a hint of shyness there. We’re 
talking about a prodigious junior talent 
schooled in racing, groomed by Honda and the 
Geico team and well versed in the games of 
the industry but there is a sense - via his an¬ 
swers and reactions - that Barcia will still walk 
his own way and has no problem with a profile 
of being the Outsider. 

His star power could hit new heights in 2014 
after a fairly decent rookie term in 450SX and 
450MX this year... like it or not it would ap¬ 
pear that more people, pressure and spotlight 
will soon be falling on that ‘51’... 



From your comments at the last two Moto- 
cross of Nations you seem very open to inter¬ 
national racing but with 30 weekends there is 
not much time to play... 

Definitely. I want to win the championships in 
the U.S. but I keep my horizons open. I’ll race 
wherever; it doesn’t matter. I do enjoy coming 
overseas and seeing different things and hav¬ 
ing different life experiences. I don’t know...like 
a foreign exchange student or something like 
that! For me to be able to come to other coun¬ 
tries and race my dirt-bike is really cool. I’m 
open-minded to changes and racing anywhere. 

You were nineteen when you first came to 
Bercy. Do you get any flashes of ‘normal life’ 
or what a 19-20-21 year old would be doing? 
Perhaps through your buddies? 

I don’t know any better. All my buddies are 
racers or are around the scene. There are a 
couple of local kids since I moved to my new 
place in Florida in the past two years but I just 
keep life simple. All we do is ‘on the bike’ and 
travel a lot! 

Mentally is there room to breathe? 

There is not too much time to take a vaca¬ 
tion or see things. My relaxed time is being at 
home, at my house, because it is so far and 
few between. There is a lot of travelling and 
testing in California. 

Does downtime for a Pro athlete mean slump¬ 
ing on the sofa and working through DVD box 
set? 

For some and I guess it is similar [for us]. My 
house is not far from my property where I have 
my tracks and I do like to head over there and 
get in one of the machines and mess around 
[with the tracks]. It is nice to sit on the couch 
but I’m active and I like to do a lot of stuff. I 
keep busy. 


How so? 

Flmm. It is based around the property really. I 
have some woods there and I like to get in and 
make some trails, ride some BMX and make 
some jumps. We probably do some paintball 
once or twice a week; we built a pretty cool 
layout. It is hard to fit in much stuff because 
even when I feel like I have time off, I’m still 
training. I’ll run in the morning, then bike to 
the property, ride, go to the gym and that takes 
up pretty much all the day. When we have 
weekends off then I’ll head to the stores in 
town or go for a bicycle ride. It is always based 
around activities...! haven’t fished in a while 
but it involves too much of a drive. It is just 
about being at home when I’m home. 

Tell me about your new house... 

It’s great. Fifteen minutes from my property, a 
nice garage and fourteen acres of land. It is in 
Madison, Florida, the same county as my track. 

Build it or find it? 

Found it. There is no time to build right now. 
One day when I settle down...but I don’t know 
if I’ll still be in Florida, New York or Europe. 
Who knows? I’ll think about building a bit 
further down the line. We found it with a real¬ 
tor and my Mum helps me a lot. It is tough to 
find nice houses where I live. There are a lot of 
trailers and stuff because we are in the mid¬ 
dle of nowhere! I wouldn’t say there is a huge 
selection. 

What’s a nice house for you? Something out of 
MTV Cribs? 

No, this place is old! It is like a country style 
house and has a store behind it where a family 
lived for a long time. The owner was the first 
guy to fly a plane in the war or something. It 
was a pretty crazy story when the lady told me. 
Anyway the last owners re-modelled it. I like 
to have a nice kitchen and bedroom and stuff; 
old school style. It is definitely cosy. It has nice 
fireplaces and is great for relaxing. 



Do you bounce around a few houses during 
the season? 

It would be nice to have a house in California 
but I’m not a huge fan. When I’m there I usu¬ 
ally stay with my mechanic or in a hotel. I try 
to stay a week or two - at most - at a time 
so having a house wouldn’t be too realistic. I 
know some of the guys do. 

Would you say some of the characters and 
personalities in the sport are different de¬ 
pending on the coast? 

Yeah...l live in the country and those guys live 
in like Corona and Murrieta and stuff. When 
I’m in California I see that there is nowhere to 
‘get away’. When I’m at home in Florida I can 
just chill. California seems really high paced 
and I don’t know how the guys do it because 
there seems like there is no time to relax. It is 
definitely a little different. 

Did you see yourself racing overseas and get¬ 
ting well paid to do it one day? 

I don’t know. As a kid I always wanted to be a 
Pro but I never thought about how far it would 


go. If it hadn’t have worked out then I guess I 
would have gone to school [University], I don’t 
think I thought about getting paid, it just kind 
of happened. It is crazy when I think about it 
because it feels like time has flown by. I was a 
good amateur and my parents helped me a ton 
and were behind me non-stop. It was a lot of 
hard work and it turned out like this. I’ve been 
to Paris, Italy and two Des Nations. I always 
wanted to race the Nations and now I’ve done 
it twice. We haven’t won but we tried our hard¬ 
est. Maybe I will be back again next year. It 
feels incredible to have that sensation of trav¬ 
elling the world...and being Diamond in Delta 
when you’re eighteen years old and the ladies 
are looking at you like ‘what do you do?’! At 
my little local airport the people know me by 
name now and they don’t even check my ID. If 
I have a big bag they are like ‘no worries’. It is 
quite bad because when you get used to let¬ 
ting things slide you go to another airport and 
you remember how you get spoilt! I guess it 
[the lifestyle] is like being a businessman, but 
without the ‘business’! 
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You mentioned your mum a moment ago... 
what about your parents? What is the rela¬ 
tionship like with them? 

Good. They live on the property. My Dad was 
my practice mechanic for a long time but now 
somebody else does it. He works on all the 
tracks and stuff now and it’s better because we 
bicker a lot. He’d be working on my bike and 
for some reason he’d get mad at me and I’d 
be mad at him; so now it is way better and we 
communicate more. My Mum manages every¬ 
thing like the contracts and all the crap paper¬ 
work every day. She keeps busy in her office. 
There is a lot of work behind the scenes, things 
like making calls to get product and making 
sure we are ready to go. I do have a lawyer in 
Tallahassee and Lance has worked with a lot 
of racers like Ricky and a couple of other guys 
right now coming up. I don’t think I need an 
agent because my Mum does a good job and 
Lance goes over the stuff. We keep it simple 
and I think it would be a lot harder having an 
agent. My Dad is really quiet and my Mum is 
really loud so I think I have a bit of both of 
their characters. I’ll have some of my Mum’s 
loudness but also some of Dad’s calmness 
once in a while. My Mum and I are like friends 
and we joke around. I call her ‘Lorraine’ - her 
first name - most of the time, just to tease. We 
argue a lot but we also get along so it is OK. 

You should get her a business card... 

She has one! It’s funny I had one made that 
said ‘Momager’! I call her ‘my agent’ some¬ 
times because she hates them. 

Reaching 22 years of age are you keen to 
shake off or get rid of this Bam Bam alter 
ego? 

Grow out of it a little? I think so. In my first 
couple of years I was definitely a little dirty and 
aggressive a lot. I think it made me the rider 
that I am. Guys know that I will ride aggres¬ 
sively and put in some good passes but I think 
it has been changing over time and even more 
so since I got on the 450. I will still ‘throw it in 
there’ now and again but now I’m a bit smarter. 


Moving on the 450...did you almost have to do 
that? 

Yeah, when I moved up the guys already there 
were kind of trying to put me down a bit by 
saying ‘he’s not going to be able to do that 
here’. I didn’t go in there with the attitude of 
trying to clean guys out...and in the first few 
races they were trying to take me out! I don’t 
know what they were trying to prove because 
I wasn’t going to sit there and take that, so I 
threw it back at them and I think I got their 
respect pretty quick, which was good. 

Is it a wish for people to take you more seri¬ 
ously then? 

Hmmm... 

Or do you think people should give you a bit 
more respect for what you have already done? 

I don’t know. The respect thing is weird in our 
sport. There is not much in the way of friend¬ 
ship with other racers and none of them really 
talk...which is weird. Villopoto and Dungey 
have a weird respect for each other and they 
never bump or anything. I don’t want to be like 
that. I want to race hard and know that I can 
make a block pass when it’s needed, and keep 
it exciting for the fans. Everyone needs to have 
a bit of respect but then there should also be 
some good racing. 

On the edge of your second 450 season where 
do you think that whole ‘aggression’ thing 
came from? What were you railing against as 
a kid? 

I think I just made that name for myself from 
those first two years in the 250 class. I was 
aggressive and battling for championships with 
Wilson or Baggett. As a young kid coming up I 
was taught to ride like that. You want to make 
a pass happen right away, not after six laps 
when a race is over. You have to make it hap¬ 
pen quick and fast and then ‘go’. 

There must have been guys coming into the 
race truck wagging fingers at you... 

Oh yeah! I remember the first times riding a 
250 and before I had even gone Pro I got ‘into 
it’ with a few of the 450 guys at the test track 
because I just wanted to go fast and pass 
them. 



I learnt pretty quick though not to mess with 
the old guys! With the internet and Twitter and 
stuff people can talk so much crap and I just 
kinda laughed at it. They will never really know 
the true person I am, that person during the 
week. They don’t see it. We can make videos 
away from the races and people will watch but 
they won’t know me. They can just judge from 
the track and podium speeches. 

So you learned quite quickly that the public’s 
main perception of you consists of what hap¬ 
pens in a twenty lap Main... 

Exactly! That’s all they see and hear and all 
they really know. You cannot win everybody 
over, that’s for sure. I do have a lot of fans, but 
haters too. It keeps you going! 

Are you interested in changing perceptions? 

No. I think I am in a good place right now. I 
think the only thing I can do is win more races 
and hopefully more championships, and also 
win people over. People also never really like 
winners, so you are going to have your haters 
no matter what. I’m happy with who I am and 
where I’m at right now and I just want to win. 

When you see riders like Carmichael, Stewart 
and Reed being booed at Supercross opening 
ceremonies it must be hard to know how to 
play the game... 

Yeah, that’s rough. If people want to boo me... 
fine. I just want to win races and have fun. 

They boo Stewart and that’s gnarly. But it’s not 
just him, there are a few guys. They can hate 
all they want but all I care about is racing the 
dirt-bike and winning those races. I do want 
to have fans and I do want to be a nice guy 
but people mix it up. I think I’m a nice guy but 
people see the riding and believe I’m a bad 
one...l kinda like that though! 

You’re only 21 but you have already won so 
much. Do you think the career has a definite 
life span? 

Oh yeah! For someone like Villopoto to retire 
at 26 or something is awesome. He has obvi¬ 


ously won a lot of championships and has the 
money to be able to do that and I think it is 
cool to see. I look at that and think ‘if I can 
do the same thing...’. I don’t want to race for 
the rest of my life but I definitely want to ride. 
This racing stuff is not easy. It is mentally and 
physically tough. 

Have there been times when you’ve thought 
I’ve had enough’? 

Yeah. Two years ago I got sick in the middle of 
the championship and I hadn’t won a race in a 
while and had been off the podium and I was 
thinking ‘man, this sucks’. There are definitely 
tough moments and I got over the ones I’ve 
had so far. You learn a lot in your first couple 
of years and even this first Supercross season I 
learned a ton. It is about getting experience. 

How do you keep going through 31 races? 

I don’t know. One good thing is that I do work 
with Stanton [former AMA Champion Jeff] a lot 
at home and he is pretty understanding about 
the riding thing. I know when my body needs a 
break and I’ll take a day off from the riding and 
have some fun. You just need to know when 
you are tired and when you need to put the 
bike to the side for a few days, or even weeks 
sometimes. Obviously still doing your training 
but also some ‘normal’ things. 

How has the relationship with Jeff developed? 
Did you trust him from the outset? 

I didn’t really know him before we started 
working together. My lawyer had known him for 
a long time and set it up. Nobody thought it 
would work because he is a really hard worker 
and people assumed I didn’t have the same 
mentality as him. They thought we’d collide, 
but it has been over two years now and we’re 
more like friends. We do the work but we have 
fun too. It has worked out really well for me. 

He is really good with his kids. His daughter 
does a lot of sport, like Basketball and horse 
riding and with his son they are really into 
hunting. They have a really nice place in Michi¬ 
gan with a lot of acres and space. 












“I was just being myself. I don't know if 
I act bad or good...l guess I have done 
a bit of both on and off the track! 
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He is just really good and such a hard worker It just feels sometimes like some people can 
and that is also how I was raised. People see get blase about a title or victories because 

that I like to have fun but I also put the work in there are many more chances to make it hap- 

and that’s why it goes well for us. pen... 

For me it is not about numbers but if it keeps 

Have you needed him more or less over the happening then it is something that the in¬ 
last year? dustry can blow up. Any rider can win on 

I think more so in the beginning when I was any weekend but when a guy starts putting it 
trying to find someone to help guide me. Now together and flicking them off then it comes 
he is just part of the programme. I think I need together a bit easier, 
him just as much now and I wouldn’t change 

anything. Seems like you are becoming a poster boy for 

brands like Honda and Alpinestars... 

It seems like the sport can be about ‘records Gabriele [Mazzarolo, Alpinestars President 
and numbers’ now with the top guys racking and Owner] has taken care of me really well 

up the wins. Is that stuff important to you? since I’m with Alpinestars. I wear head to toe 

I’m more focused on championships and I Alpinestars and I really believe in that corn- 

know that the races will come with those. It is pany because the stuff they make is awesome, 

not about the winning streaks or whatever - Everything is pretty much custom made for me 

even though those would be awesome - but and I do a lot of testing for them too. They will 
right now it is really tough. There are a lot of fly guys out from Italy to the house just for two 

fast guys coming up and no time for rest. or three days to test stuff...it is pretty crazy but 



they are definitely committed. They take care 
of me so well and it’s a good relationship. 

And you’re definitely pegged with Honda... 

Yeah, I’ve been riding Hondas since I was 
twelve or thirteen. It has been a long while for 
sure and times change and people change. It 
has been crazy but also really good with them. 
Being that ‘flagship’ is not something I worked 
towards. I was just being myself. I don’t know 
if I act bad or good...I guess I have done a bit 
of both on and off the track! After a race I feel 
like I can sign autographs all night and it is 
quite mind-blowing when you think about it 
closely. 

Do you still get a small buzz from things like 
going to the Monster Cup and seeing that 
huge poster of you draped over one half of the 
stadium building? 

Yeah. A lot of people see that stuff...I guess 
you could say I have made a name for myself, 


if nothing more. The next steps are a super¬ 
cross championship and a motocross cham¬ 
pionship and until then I don’t think I will feel 
like I have made it fully. I know it wont be easy 
these next couple of years but I will put up 
a hell of a fight. All I can do is focus towards 
building-on what I have done, winning races 
and being a good person on and off the track. 

Throwing Grand Prix onto the table...What do 
you honestly think about riding in the world 
championship? Also do you think leading AMA 
riders who say they want to try are not being 
so earnest? 

I think for a guy like Villopoto, when he retires 
then he won’t come over to race. No way. I just 
don’t think he would do it. He’s missed the Na¬ 
tions for a couple of years and you could say 
‘injuries’ or whatnot but he rode incredibly well 
in the motocross season and then wasn’t avail¬ 
able for the Nations which was a little strange. 

I don’t see it. 





JUSTIN BARCIA 




For me if I had the opportunity to come over 
here and race then I’d love to. I need my cou¬ 
ple of championships in the U.S. first. It seems 
like guys only tend to come over here when 
they cannot get a ride or something and I think 
the manufacturers don’t really give us the op¬ 
portunity to come and race either. When I see 
Tony [Cairoli] doing Grand Prix and all those 
guys in different countries racing every week¬ 
end it looks extremely fun but...I don’t know...l 
haven’t been given that opportunity to consider 
it. Clearly people in the U.S. are watching GPs 
and know what is going on because Zach Os¬ 
borne did well here and earned himself a really 
good ride back in the U.S. Maybe it was last 
ditch for him at one point but it worked out. I 
think racing over here can be just as big as the 
U.S. and maybe even bigger because the fans 
are so into it. You can ask any American rider 
who has come over to Europe and they will say 
the fans are way intense.... 


With a quick coffee now getting cold, Barcia 
is on the clock. The practice schedule for the 
second day of Bercy is drawing nearer. A bean¬ 
ie hat pulled over his head and with Brooke in 
tow the Honda rider floats back to the hotel to 
consider Saturday in Paris. It feels impossible 
to dislike Justin Barcia thanks to a warmth and 
receptiveness, but that little devil that both 
sharpens his riding and draws him into trouble 
would make a fleeting appearance that night 
in a last corner block pass on team-mate Trey 
Canard. The crowd would again go mad but 
with a bit more forgiveness, craving for more. 
The Barcia conundrum in a nutshell; long may 
it endure. 





WALLETS ON THE TABLE... 


By Steve Matthes 

T here’s always much to get excited about 
each and every supercross season. For one, 
there’s nothing else going on racing-wise, as the 
Grands Prix, the Canadian MX nationals and Aus¬ 
sie nationals haven’t started. Supercross has the 
world’s attention all to itself for a few months. 

And let’s not forget, supercross is exciting! Su¬ 
percross is new! Supercross is also dangerous as 
we’ve found out more than a few times. Very often 
it’s a survival of the fittest and the title winner is 
the warrior left standing at the end of 17 rounds. 
So many questions with just over a month before 
the kick off in Anaheim, California and so little 
answers. 

Or is there? You're all in luck because the Answer 
Man is in the house. Read it through and you can 
thank me later. 

Does James Stewart’s Monster Cup victory mean 
he’s back? 

Well, kind of. The sport of supercross is so intense 
and so gnarly that confidence from a race win in 
October is hard to carry over to January. It’s really 
a week-to-week thing and, on the other hand, a 
racing slump is only as long as seven days before 
you have a chance to change your luck. Stewart’s 
entire 2013 supercross season was down the 
tubes before practice was over at the first round 
as he hurt his knee and limped through the rest 
of the term. Stewart certainly looked great as he 
battled with Ryan Villopoto to take the second 
main event but he’s James Stewart, he’s a bad 


man! The bigger question I have is can he last 
twenty laps at the pace that he needs to be at? If 
you talk to his competition they don’t think Stew¬ 
art can ride at the very highest levels for that long 
and the MEC being ten lap sprints was perfect for 
him. 

“Reed is one step ahead 
because he is able to look in 
the mirror & point the finger...” 

But Matthes, can he beat the three-time cham¬ 
pion Villopoto? 

FINE! You want no waffling and an answer then I 
say: ‘no’ he cannot. Supercross is a young man’s 
game and Stewart’s prime is probably past. Also, 
no rider in the forty year history of supercross has 
ever gone more than one year without winning 
a title and Stewart’s now on year four without a 
gong. So no, I don’t think he can but he can win 
heat races, he can set the fastest time in practices 
and yes he can win Main Events. But no, he can't 
win a title. There I said it are you happy? 

What about the other old guy Chad Reed, is he 
going to find the magic on a Kawasaki? 

The Two-Two is off the Honda that he couldn’t get 
comfy on and back on green once again... 



But wait, he had his worst year as a Pro since... 
he was last on a Kawasaki! Why is this going to 
be any different dummy? 

Let me finish bro. The Kawasaki that Reed rode 
in 2010 is vastly different from the one he’s on 
now. Plus as Reed said on the Pulpmx Show, he 
wasn't in the shape he needed to be in to start 
2013 and although he didn’t like the bike, he also 
admits it wasn’t all him. There's so much differ¬ 
ence between the Kawi then and the bike now 
that I don’t want to get started pointing it all out 
to you. Reed’s already one step ahead of a lot of 
motocrossers out there by being able to look in 
the mirror and point the finger at himself (well ok, 
he also did indeed point it at Honda a few times 
but I digress). Reed will be better in 2014 and you 
can stamp that. But alas, no he’s not going to win 
the title next year but podiums and a return to at 
least being Chad Mother-Fu**ing Reed? Sure, I 
can see that. 

So who is going to win the 2014 title smarty- 
pants? 

Well Ryan Villopoto has won three supercross ti¬ 
tles in a row so it’s a little, uh, tough to go against 
RV and say that anyone will beat him straight up. 
It might take an injury from the champ to make it 
happen as last year he spotted everyone a huge 
lead before clicking off win after win and clinch¬ 
ing early. He’s extremely fit, he’s aggressive as 
hell and he’s got a great team and bike. I can’t 
say he’s anything but the heavy favorite going into 
2014. 


“Barcia is going to finish 
second in the points table if 
RV doesn’t miss any races...” 

Great, another year of runaways according to 
you...Thanks for this! 

Wait, wait...hold on. Don’t go selling your su¬ 
percross tickets just yet. Yes, RV’s the favorite 
but hopefully you’ve been following supercross 
enough to know that all things change, all things 
turn and you can’t stay on top forever. It’s just the 
way the game is. So with that in mind, who’s up 
next? Ryan Dungey? Nope. Trey Canard? Maybe 
but I don’t think so. Justin Barcia? Bingo! I really 
think 2014 is the year Barcia starts to ascend to 
the top. He’s just got that ‘it’ in my book. He hates 
losing, he's working hard with Jeff Stanton, he's 
going to have a better bike next year (one of the 
things that was kept pretty quiet all year was that 
Barcia wasn’t a fan of the new 2014 Honda) after 
testing and he’s already won a race. You can't 
win the title in your first year without winning a 
race first, that's almost been 100% given over 
the years. Barcia’s going to finish second in the 
points if RV doesn’t miss any races but if some¬ 
thing happens to the Kawi kid, Barcia can take 
this title. Yeah, I said it. You've all been warned. 
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NICKY HAYDEN 



By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Ducati Corse Press, Honda Pro images 


T he day after the final MotoGP round of the 
year Nicky Hayden zipped up some new 
leathers and slipped into some old routines. 
The RCV1000R motorcycle hadn’t turned a 
wheel but the Honda-Hayden combination is 
a familiar one. Valencia drew the former world 
champion (and still the USA’s last) to the end 
of his eleventh season in MotoGP and back to 
the confines of HRC where he amassed 25 of 
his 28 podium results and three victories. 


In ‘red’ since 2009 and only member of two 
MotoGP teams in his time at the highest level, 
Hayden stands on the brink of a significant 
third chapter in a career that is now tipping 
into a fourth decade. Always a good and open 
conversation, OTOR checked in with the Ken¬ 
tuckian in Spain... 


A five year stint of your career is coming to a 
close. Have you had much time before coming 
to Valencia to have a good think about it? 

Yeah, of course it is another big change but 
more than anything I’m looking forward to it. 

I think it was time to make a change and try 
something different because this bike and me 
were not getting any results. I’m looking for¬ 
ward to going back to Honda. It is a place I 
have always felt comfortable and growing up 
I was always a Honda guy. It’s another phase 
man, gotta move on and get back to work. 

The whole Ducati experience. It what ways 
was it something you expected...and in what 
ways was it not...? 

You know, the team was great and everybody 
told me how good they were and how passion¬ 
ate, and all of that was true. They also told me 
it was a hard bike to ride! And they were right 
about that. Ducati is a great brand. I really 
wish we could have achieved more. In 2010 we 
had some good races and was fighting in the 
top four a lot. The Ducati fans are as adver¬ 
tised; a really passionate group and the World 
week was always fun. A unique experience for 
me. To me the most important thing were the 
results and if I’m not filling you guys with crap 
then I’m going to be looking back at the Ducati 
years and not have the greatest taste in my 
mouth. That’s the truth. 

People see you on the bike and assume one 
thing, but what was it actually like being a 
factory Ducati rider and being part of that 
whole scene? Was there a lot of work both on 
and off the bike? 

I realise I have a job to do and be a Pro and do 
what the team requires. There is some extra 
work involved and I have to say I am looking 


forward to having less requirements to do on 
raceday. I know it is part of the job to keep the 
sponsors happy but I also need to be focused 
and ready for the race. I won’t miss some of 
those appearances on race days but I don’t 
want to come off as too negative because the 
sponsor we had here was amazing. They were 
great to me and gave me and the team a lot 
of opportunities. Unfortunately the results are 
not what we hoped and they want to make a 
change. Maybe it will all work out for the best. 

To be a factory rider for a non-Japanese com¬ 
pany is still quite a unique thing in this sport... 

It is and I hope Ducati can get more competi¬ 
tive. It is great for this championship that they 
are out there. I hope they wont be too competi¬ 
tive and back winning races next year! But in 
the long run the races could be more exciting 
if there were also some red bikes in the mix. 

You mentioned the results not being there, so 
is that testament to your professionalism and 
determination that you stuck at it for so long? 
It seems like you knuckled down... 

That’s your opinion and I’d agree with you. I 
would think that it shows something...staying 
motivated or hungry. A few riders have wanted 
to get off it as quick as they can. Ducati have 
tried one rider, then another, then another and 
it makes me proud that I’ve stayed the course. 

I heard lots of talk, 'let’s get Biaggi’ and so on 
and lots of people have tested it. In the end it 
is not only the rider, and I know some people 
don’t agree with that. The Ducati engineers 
do not agree and they’ll get someone like De 
Angelis to test and before Valencia there was 
another Italian on it. It is not only the rider. It 
has to be the combination, so I’m glad I did 
stick it out. 
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NICKY HAYDEN 


“Little moments like that [in Motegi] 
give me confidence that I still belong 
here. Even in the Rossi years at Ducati I 
went toe-to-toe with him most weeks...” 
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But there must have been times where you needed to 
re-assess what was happening with your own career 
and the best position for you? 

No, I’m quite hard-headed and never thought like that. 

I always believed in it; especially when Filippo [Prezi- 
osi, former GM of Ducati Corse] was there. I believed 
a lot in him and watched him win the championship 
before against the Hondas and Yamahas in his first 
years. I always thought we could make it. In 2010 I had 
some options to go somewhere else but keep think¬ 
ing we could turn it around. I started to lose hope this 
year. When they got rid of Filippo nobody was brought 
in to fill that void and install confidence in me and the 
team. Things went downhill. 

How was the vibe in Motegi and Honda’s homeland? 
Did you get an excited sense of heading back to 
something you know? 

Yeah, for sure. Just hearing about the bike and seeing 
the pictures...! know it is just a production bike but 
I signed up for that and I realise there will be some 
limitations...when it comes to motorcycles Honda are 
the real deal. People will read this and think ‘yeah, 
he’s just a Honda guy’ but I grew up with them. Rid¬ 
ing a Ducati I had to go out and buy my own dirt-bikes 
and I kept getting Hondas ‘cos I like the bikes. I have 
a lot of friends there still and a lot of support from the 
people at American Honda. This [the ride with Aspar] 
wasn’t an easy deal to put together, and especially 
with it being in October when the Aprilia thing fell- 
through. I’m very thankful to Livio Suppo, who helped, 
and my friends in American Honda who came up with 
the money so late in the game. 

You’re 32 right? 

32! 

Do you feel like the ‘factory door’ is closing a little 
bit? The one thing in your advantage is that there are 
not that many American riders charging through to 
MotoGP... 

I’m no fool and I realise 32 is starting to get ‘up there’ 
in the sport. I think careers are a bit longer now but 
anyway I am still very motivated. I went to the press 
conference in Valencia and I was thinking about how 
excited I am about the change but also bummed 
because we’re at the end of another season. It will be 
a long time before we get to race again. We will find 
out a lot about it [the Honda] in the next year to know 
what is still possible. There are fewer days ahead of 
me than there are behind but on the other hand I think 
in some ways I am starting to appreciate it more. 


























The whole travelling and draining aspect of 
MotoGP and living life around a nine month 
season is still not wearing you down yet...? 

If it did then I wouldn’t have signed a new two 
year contract! I would have gone home and 
started a life there. There were times this year 
when I thought my MotoGP dream might be 
over and started talking World Superbike, and 
the taste of that didn’t go down well for me. I 
am not ready to give up on MotoGP and didn’t 
enjoy those thoughts in my head when I first 
found out that Ducati were not bringing me 
back. I didn’t expect to have as many options 
as I did, thankfully. 

It is interesting that you say MotoGP ‘dream’. 
Maybe that is key to your longevity in the 
sport. You are still so moved by it even though 
over the months and even years you’ve done 
things like fly 3000 miles to get an eighth 
position... 

Yeah, and people say to me ‘why didn’t you 
think about World Superbike? It would have 
been easier’. Maybe it could have been easier 
but I’m not really looking for the easy way. I 
want to be in the deep waters at the highest 
level and that is why I race. If I was looking for 
an easy life then I would have just bought a 
cruiser and ridden around on Sundays. 

You are a racer, so does it feel like a long time 
since that taste of victory? 

It does, it does. But every now and then you 
still get a little taste of it. At Motegi in qualify¬ 
ing in the wet I was quickest for a big part of 
the session and had a lot of ‘red helmets’ and 
was coming around a lot of the time seeing PI 
on the board. At one point the second fastest 
lap was half a second slower than us...that still 


feels pretty good. Little moments like that give 
me confidence that I still belong here. Even in 
the Rossi years at Ducati I went toe-to-toe with 
him most weeks. 

So you still think you have a ‘2013 Rossi-As- 
sen’ moment in you? 

Oh yeah. I know it is getting harder. We will 
find out how this bike is and I know it will be 
difficult but I think I can still be competitive 
here. 

In some ways it seems the sport is getting 
younger but then others like Checa and Biaggi 
are winning titles nearing their forties... 

That ‘age is a number thing’ is pretty true, I 
think. There are some guys at thirty with a lot 
of more miles than those at twenty. Nobody 
is the same and people peak at different ages 
and prepare differently. I think this sport, and 
not just motorcycle racing but all sports with 
modern technology, can do it longer with bet¬ 
ter training and more medical knowledge. I 
think passion and the desire plays a big part. 
Aside from your body capabilities it is your will 
and the fire that burns. For sure motocross is 
harder on the body and that is a different story 
but in road racing if you take care of yourself 
then you can have a long career. 

What still excites you about MotoGP? 

Take this weekend [at Valencia]. When this 
place is sold-out and the championship is on 
the line then you go down to the grid and you 
feel the intensity. We are racers but also fans 
and we feel all that. You can feel the crowd and 
the atmosphere for sure. It is the top riders, 
best teams, a packed circuit and a lot on the 
line. 
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FOND FAREWELLS 


By Matthew Roberts 

he final round of the MotoGP season at 
Valencia marked the end of an era for many 
people in the paddock, including myself and 
the rest of the BBC team. After ten seasons of 
coverage on terrestrial television the series will 
move to BT Sport in 2014 and become part of a 
formidable sports line-up on the telecommuni¬ 
cations giants’ new platform. The past decade 
has encompassed a golden era for Grand Prix 
motorcycle racing: Valentino Rossi riding at the 
very peak of his abilities and the crowning of 
no fewer than four other premier-class World 
Champions in Nicky Hayden, Casey Stoner, 
Jorge Lorenzo and Marc Marquez - all live to a 
free-to-air audience in the UK, something I am 
proud to have been a very small part of. 

There are too many highlights from that time 
to mention here in terms of the action on track 
but for me it has been a great honour to be so 
close to the riders during the seconds and min¬ 
utes in the immediate aftermath of the greatest 
achievements of their careers. I’ll remember 
speaking to all five World Champions as the 
reality of their accomplishments began to sink 
in, but the standout moment for me was speak¬ 
ing to Valentino after that incredible final-corner 


overtake on Jorge Lorenzo in Barcelona in 2009. 
It was a tipping point in the outcome of that par¬ 
ticular championship and, in retrospect, Rossi’s 
last stand against the inevitable changing of the 
tide, but also a moment of pure racing instinct 
- the perfect combination of timing, skill and 
adrenaline. In the nine years I had worked with 
him up to that point and the countless inter¬ 
views I conducted with him before and after I 
never saw him as pumped as those few minutes 
in parc-ferme and it gave me a true sense of his 
passion for the sport (a passion that has kept 
him racing even after the tide has changed). 

I also vividly remember speaking to Valentino 
after his epic battle with Casey Stoner at La¬ 
guna Seca in 2008, and in particular overhear¬ 
ing their comments to each other, which were 
inadvertently picked up by my microphone and 
consequently went global. “This is racing, Ca¬ 
sey," Valentino said as Stoner expressed his dis¬ 
satisfaction at some of the tactics that had been 
used by the Italian in the race. “This is racing is 
it? Okay, we’ll see...” Casey spat back, kicking 
off a feud that simmered until the Australian’s 
retirement. 



The funny thing about that day was that along¬ 
side myself and the usual line-up of Spanish 
and Italian reporters who also get exclusive 
access to the interview pen in ‘parc-ferme’ was 
Tom Cruise, who had asked Dorna if he could be 
allowed in to offer Rossi his own personal con¬ 
gratulations on the win. It was the umpteenth 
time that day that Cruise had asked to meet 
Rossi, who had eventually told his press officer 
to say that he was busy because he didn’t want 
to be bothered any more in the build-up to the 
race. I asked Cruise for a quick word with the 
BBC but, shaking my hand with a smile and nod 
in case any of the cameras were on him, the 
only word that came back was ‘no.’ Ah well, I 
suppose it made me realise how lucky I was to 
be in that position - even Tom Cruise had to ask 
permission to get into pare ferme!! 

Another American superstar with a memorable 
word for the BBC was Slash, of Guns ‘N’ Roses, 
who told myself and our Sunday lunchtime audi¬ 
ence that MotoGP was ‘pretty fucking awesome’ 
when I grabbed him on the grid at Le Mans. 

I’ve also been fortunate over the years to meet 
other huge stars like Carl Cox, Keith Flint, Paolo 
Nutini, Matt LeBlanc and Daniel Day-Lewis. The 


beauty of meeting these guys is not because 
they are famous but because they share the ex¬ 
act same passion as you and I. They like nothing 
better than to talk bikes and that always comes 
across above everything else. Unlike the celebs 
that pack the grid at Formula 1 events these 
people don’t go to MotoGP races because they 
want to be seen on television but because they 
genuinely love motorcycles and invariably ride 
themselves. They are there because they want 
to be there, which I am quite sure is the oppo¬ 
site to almost any other public appearance they 
make! 

From my point of view MotoGP started off as a 
job and it became my passion too. Having the 
opportunity to share it with the great British 
public, as well as you sneaky internet stream¬ 
ers in the US and beyond, has been a true joy. 
Thanks for watching! 
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By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Kinigadner personal collection, KTM images, Ray Archer, Getty, Vidic, Wings for life 


H einz Kinigadner is a larger than life kinda 
fellow. Standing at almost two metres, the 
53 year old has an influence in motorsport and 
connecting circles almost as wide as his un- 
mistakeable frame. 

We sat down for an enjoyable thirty minute 
conversation with the Austrian for a number of 
good reasons. As the co-founder of Wings for 
Life his relentless campaigning to find and pre¬ 
sent a cure for spinal cord injury has touched 
almost every level of racing. The foundation is 
now arriving to the end of its first decade of 
existence. His work has gone almost hand in 
hand with his unofficial role as torchbearer for 
Red Bull. As one of the first motorcycle rac¬ 
ing athletes to carry an energy drink can and 
wear an endorsed helmet in the early 1990s 
‘Kini’ was the forefather of a sponsorship trend 
that now dwarfs bike sport. With regards to the 
Austrian drink brand, it is commonly known in 
motor racing spheres that former FIM Moto- 
cross World Champion (250cc in ‘84-‘85) can 
get things done, and can tap into a well of con¬ 
tacts and lifelong friendships that would make 
any PR agency cry in happiness. 


Kinigadner’s reach has also extended to an 
important role in the development of neck 
protection and his presence over the vast KTM 
racing empire is easily felt. 

If Kini seems like an imposing figure from the 
outset then he is honest, forthright and en¬ 
tertaining company. He tells anecdotes freely, 
with a good sense of humour punctuating his 
stories. Clearly this is a man who can keep 
everyone from races fans to billion dollar 
businessmen and multiple Formula One World 
Champions hanging on his words. At the end 
of 2012 one phone call to Heinz was all it took 
for the doors to be opened to the Toro Rosso 
Formula One team HQ for a Tony Cairoli pho¬ 
toshoot and VIP tour treatment. He pops up 
in Monaco, MotoGP, Motocross (frequently), 
Rally and pretty much wherever he fancies. It 
is hard to think of a similar person who glides 
so easily across the motorsport community. 
We cornered Kini to chat about a few of those 
important key areas of his life... 






At the 1989 ISDE in Germany 
with Red Bull stickers 
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DRINK RUNNIER... 


So, what is the story with Red Bull exactly? 

I have no job at Red Bull but Dietrich Mate¬ 
schitz [founder of Red Bull] is a good friend 
of mine. I was the first motorcycle rider with 
a Red Bull helmet and it was in 1989 the first 
time I had a bottle on my handlebar at the Inca 
Rally in South America. I grew up with him, 
let’s say. He likes motorcycles so we rode to¬ 
gether and later on I brought him to the desert, 
where he broke his shoulder and arm and has 
not come with me since! I brought him into 
KTM as a sponsor. I have no official role but I 
know a lot of people. 

Ultimately you are the one responsible for 
drink cans appearing in photos and TV spots 
then... 

At the beginning I got heavy help from Dietrich 
but without any logos or anything. The guy is 
a marketing genius and that is his world. He 
gave me big help and sponsorship just for hav¬ 
ing the normal bottles - not the big ones - and 
drinking them. And he told me ‘don’t stick it 


up into the camera, keep it here in the hand, 
because that is the real place’ and I always 
said to him ‘hey, for this money you can have 
whatever you want!’. Nothing was the same 
there was always something a bit different. 

What about the helmets? 

For me I was desperate to have the helmet 
painted because I explained that in the rallies 
you are always being filmed from helicopters... 
and also carrying a bottle every day for 600km 
really wasn’t easy! But he was happy if from 
five interviews then it made it once onto TV 
and that carried more value than big logos. 

Ray Dulieu was working at Red Bull at the time 
and he agreed with me that we needed to push 
and do something bigger so in fact we had 
the very first Red Bull helmet made. The ‘can’ 
design came much later but I had the chin bar 
covered...and still have those helmets at home. 

The drink did not stay in niche sports,... 

Gerhard Berger was the first motorsport- 












sponsored guy and I was there at the FI race 
in Austria when Dietrich first asked Gerhard 
how much it would cost if, while he was doing 
a TV interview, he could take a drink from this 
bottle. Gerhard wanted to know what it was 
and asked how long the company had been go¬ 
ing and it was only a year after it had started. 
He ended up saying leave it, that he’ll try it 
and if he got it on TV then one day if Dietrich 
had money then not to forget him! It is fair to 
say he became a lifetime sponsor of Gerhard 
Berger because it was very good to have it on 
television, now look where it is in Formula One. 

Do people connected with Red Bull in the 
early days have to pinch themselves a little 
bit now to see how big it has become? How it 
created an industry? 

For everybody involved it has become unbe¬ 
lievable. I remember Mateschitz and I riding 
bikes around Austria and we’d stop for a drink 
and there it was. The drink was big back then 
but compared to today it was still nothing and 


he said ‘can you understand what this lit¬ 
tle bottle makes for us?’. I think even he was 
surprised at how it has gone. Everything that 
he does is so much ahead of everybody and he 
is just a very clever marketing person. He also 
taught me that to be a successful business 
guy then you don’t have to be an asshole. For 
example when Donovan Mitchell was one of 
the young KTM guys around 12-13 years ago he 
asked me to bring him into the Day in the Dirt 
event in California and a group of us Red Bull 
guys went. On the first lap Ricky Johnson and 
Ernesto Fonseca crashed together and Mitchell 
and Rodrig Thain jumped into it and were both 
paralysed. I was watching and went straight 
over there. Fonseca was unconscious and 
Ricky had broken something. After a while they 
made all the tests Thain was standing up and 
this was a big surprise for everybody. Donovan 
went to the hospital and it was very tough. Red 
Bull then helped out with money for him for a 
number of years afterwards. 
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1995: Paris-Moscow-Peking Rally, 
with Red Bull can under the seat 



FINDING WINGS 


Wings for Life is a foundation with a very fo¬ 
cussed objective but from sad origins... 

When my son, Hannes, had his accident I was 
on the way to Sachsenring for the MotoGP. It 
was a Saturday and I got the phone call. I then 
called Dietrich in Salzburg asking for his help 
to find the best doctors possible and if Hannes 
could be looked after well until I arrived there 
a few hours later. This is what he did. Hannes 
came in with the helicopter and they were 
prepared for the operation. I was living in 
Dietrich’s house at the time as Hannes was in 
Salzburg hospital. We started thinking about 
what we could do and in those first weeks he 
assisted me in contacting every specialist or 
looking at every treatment that we could find. 

I remember spending the whole day going to 
Israel and the Weizmann Institute because 
there was a study going on and he was heavily 
involved in this. There were a few good projects 
but none yet ready for human use. They were 
promising a lot but when I asked what sort of 
time frame the reply was that no forward pro¬ 
gress was being made because of a lack of in¬ 
terest. The pharmaceutical industry at the time 
said there were only 2.5 million spinal injuries 
and this was not worth investing in. I said ‘hey, 
if you have positive results then you have to go 
forward’ and together with the Mateschitz’ this 
was the beginning of the foundation. 

How do you feel now - in 2013 - about the 
work of Wings for Life? 

Upset! It took some adjustment to realise that 
research is not comparable to sport. It goes 
very, very slowly. Developing a motorcycle...if I 
have a new swingarm then I know it can be like 
this or like that and maybe I know there is a 
small risk of a crash if it breaks. With the medi¬ 
cal research if an injection of cells does not go 
as expected then there is a risk of a tumour or 
a number of bad reactions; once you make that 
decision there is no way of going back. There¬ 
fore the right way is just to go very slowly and 
do the right kind of testing. 


It is frustrating because someone can come up 
with a good idea and then says to you 'I need 
eight years’. Eight years! No way! Eight months, 
or one or two years...but eight! Sadly this is the 
case and if you start at the beginning then you 
have to look at nearly a decade. 

From the medical side you can only do so 
much but it seems from the public perception 
you are doing a whole lot; such as getting the 
logo on FI cars and getting riders to auctions, 
creating fundraisers... 

That’s the story. We had a charity dinner in 
September before the Motocross of Nations 
where we raised 200,000 euros, which was 
very good. We explained exactly what we are 
doing with the money and this is one area in 
which we have such a positive position as a 
foundation because Red Bull covers all the 
costs and gives us most of the money we need 
but we are really able to say where all other do¬ 
nations will go, and 100% of the money we re¬ 
ceive goes out to support research. There is not 
one tenth of a Euro that goes on administrative 
costs or anything like that. I am really happy 
that we are getting so much help, especially 
from motorsport. David Coulthard is one of our 
main ambassadors and he is doing a great job 
but there are others also. When Vettel ran the 
logo on the front of his helmet that only came 
after I asked if I could have a small presence 
on the car next to his name. It was him that 
said ‘why there? Why not this place...?’. Now 
unfortunately Infinity has taken it. These are 
the top guys but we are getting good help from 
across many motorsports and I am proud and 
happy about that. Spinal cord injury is so bad 
and so final. I’ve had maybe 50 broken bones 
but I always knew I would be OK or with just lit¬ 
tle problems. Spinal damage is so much more 
than just not walking. People can be mobile in 
a wheelchair but the loss of feeling means they 
are just carrying many kilos that cause a lot of 
problems. They have to change position other¬ 
wise they suffer pressure sores and it can mean 
two months in a hospital. 
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Where next? 

Our mission is clear and I hope we will reach 
it in the next few years, hopefully not too long. 
With the time frame of between five and eight 
years I am 100% sure that there will be big 
improvements. Already now, for example, all of 
our teams, energy stations at MotoGP, Formula 
1 and so on carry a special medical kit and FIM 
and FIA doctors have been informed that if this 
Minocycline is administered up to a day after 
an accident there is a good chance the victim 
will not end up in a wheelchair. There has to be 
a few more studies until this becomes a nor¬ 
mal procedure and ends up in hospitals. In a 
way it is bad because it is slow, but progress is 
there. The effect of the drug is that it reduces 
secondary damage. For example my son, be¬ 
fore his operation, was still moving his hands 
and the next morning after the op everything 
was gone. It is normal and everyone suffers 
this. After an accident there is so much hope 
and we are fighting with doctors and parents 
to go with this treatment because there are no 
obvious side effects, but if it is your child in 
the hospital and the advice involves 'this and 
that’ and other options then you don’t know 
what to do. There is hope that it will turn out 
OK but if a day passes then this remedy will 
not work. Axel Alletru [former young MXGP 
rider] had the treatment and he can get by 
without the wheelchair. Any muscular re¬ 
sponse, whether it is in the leg or the finger, is 
something and is more than my son has. We 
have to fight for every single nerve and muscle. 


You’ve taken a very personal role with the 
work of the foundation. In a way it is another 
passionate challenge that you have to believe 
in... 

I had to learn and I had to understand and I 
had to accept. I know that one day - or pretty 
soon - there will be a cure for spinal cord 
injury. You don’t know how much it will do for 
the ones who have already been in a wheel¬ 
chair for a long time, like my brother, who has 
been in a wheelchair for 29 years now. I don’t 
think there will much that can be done as his 
knees are blocked and his ligaments are gone. 
My son is doing six hours of physio a day and 
we have electro stimulation to even keep work¬ 
ing on the muscles and this helps a lot with 
pressure sores. He can fly to the States without 
having to turn too often. There are so many 
projects under way that I am sure we will find 
something soon. 

You’ve had injuries and dealt with pain but the 
accident with Hannes must have been incred¬ 
ibly tough to cope with... 

When my brother had his accident I was there 
watching because I was injured at the time and 
it was really traumatic. I was still too much 
‘into’ the sport then. Only four weeks before 
I had won my first world title and I was too 
young. He was living with his girlfriend so I 
was not so close to him at that time. It was the 
26th of July 2003 that the world stopped turn¬ 
ing for me. It was an unbelievable time. In the 
first few days Hannes was fighting for his life 
and twice he was gone and they brought him 
back. They also opened his skull. In a way this 
kept me from going completely down. It was 
amazing to see that he was so strong and that 
has continued every day; not once has he let 
the situation get the better of him. This does 
not allow me to get upset. 
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SOME THINGS YOU DID NOT KNOW ABOUT: 


WINGS FOR LIFE wwwwingsf 

-There are currently 82 projects/studies on¬ 
going worldwide. The foundation reports that 
there are 130,000 traumatic spinal cord inju¬ 
ries every year. 50% are from road accidents, 

24% from falls, 17% other causes, 6% from 
sport and 3% from extreme sports. 

-The key areas of research involve: secondary 
damage, plasticity, regeneration, neural re¬ 
construction, rehab/compensatory treatment, 
imaging, remyelination (insulation of nerve 
fibres). 

-Wings for Life ambassadors include Sebastian 
Vettel, Lindsey Vonn, Bjorn Dunkerbeck, Mark 
Webber and the foundation encourage organi¬ 
sation of Art, Community, Sport and Corporate 
events. 

-The website says: ‘Wings for Life organises 
international conferences every year to bring 
together leaders in research and medicine. The 
foundation also ensures that the scientists we 
fund publish the conclusions of their projects. 
These research findings appear in renowned 
journals and prevents replication of the same 
studies across the globe.’ 


ORLIFIE.COM 

-You can bid for and own the helmet Vettel 
used on the way to his home Grand Prix victo¬ 
ry this summer at the Nurburgring by entering 
this UK auction on December 9th: http://www. 
wingsforlife.com/en/latest/vettel-and-webber- 
helmet-auction-541/ 

-The 2014 Wings for Life World Run will take 
place on May 4th at 10.30 UTC at the same 
time across the world and on up to forty 
course. Runners can set their own distance and 
pace and their run ends when a ‘control car’ 
catches them. In Europe it costs 40 euros to 
enter and all money goes straight to Wings for 
Life and their research fund. For more informa¬ 
tion: http://www.wingsforlifeworldrun.com 




SAFETY WORK 


Through your knowledge, contacts and experi¬ 
ences of rally you were also one of the first to 
help nudge neck protection to the fore. What 
do you think about it now and what is your 
story there? 

I was pushing in the beginning. There were 
BMW, KTM and Wings for Life and this was 
after a period of accidents where our top guys 
had broken their necks. People like Fabrizio 
Meoni. He hit a small lump of sand and he 
smashed his helmet on the bike. He was dead 
before he even fell. There had been other 
tragedies - like Richard Sainct - and it reached 
a point where some of us, including Stefan 
Pierer [KTM CEO], said something had to be 
done. KTM had boomed since the start of the 
century but the impact of injuries to the likes 
of Pit, Donovan and accidents for the three 
guys in Rally was too much. He was really up¬ 
set. All of the rally crashes had happened after 
re-fuelling. You come in on what feels like a 
motocross bike, all light with amazing suspen¬ 
sion, and then gain 40 kilos and the first jump 
you make is like an explosion. So we pushed 
for less fuel load and changed other things 
like getting the speed down and altering the 
navigation. Rider protection was another prior¬ 
ity and BMW is very strong on this aspect and 
they have a department specifically for this. I 
was pushing the organisers to make neck pro¬ 
tection compulsory together with BMW and it 
ended up that each rider had to use this foam 
shapes. Of course after more tests they were 
no use at all and even caused more damage! 
So I called the organiser in October before 
the rally saying ‘please, please stop it! This is 
completely wrong’. BMW then found Dr Leatt. 
Motorcycle crashes can be so varied but we 
found out over time that the Leatt brace was 
the best one. 



What happened then? 

We went out from the group when it became 
more of a business and needed more in the 
way of development. Alpinestars made a study 
that said it was not really helpful, so the way 
it is now I think things like the progress in 
helmet technology will also have a big say in 
helping to prevent injuries. I still believe neck 
protection is good and worthwhile because 
when the rally guys have crashed, those like 
Despres and Coma, they have come to me and 
said that without the neck brace they wouldn’t 
be here now. I think these are the real tests. I 
was surprised that the protection was accepted 
so quickly but all the kids are wearing them 
and it is the fathers who are paying the bills 
and they are afraid of injury for their son. The 
kids have been using them and so the older 
riders look around and also recognised the 
need and I think this is the number one reason 
why it became so popular. 



















Jeffrey Herlings rules! " 

The unbelievable success story of KTM in the MX2 World Champion 
ship continues and the new, supreme KTM 250 SX-F is dominating 
the field. Jeffrey Herlings and Jordi Tixier are vying for victory. 

The two of them are as athletic, quick, agile and powerful as their 
machines. In the hard-fought battle for-every point, man and 
machine become an unbeatable entity. 

Jeffrey takes to the start commandingly with total commitment 
and only one goal - the title for him and his team! 
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LAST MINUTE.COM 


By Adam Wheeler 



I n a quiet off-season for motocross the news 
that Australian Dean Ferris had left (or in fact 
paid to get out of) a factory-backed deal to take 
a chance on a works KTM seat that might or 
might not still be confirmed was pretty sensa¬ 
tional. 

Ferris had impressed in 2013 for what was a 
last minute contract agreed with the Steve 
Dixon-run faction of the Monster Energy Yamaha 
team. At times the 23 year old would clearly 
show that he was one of the fastest in the MX2 
category outside of Jeffrey Herlings’ spellbind¬ 
ing run of dominance. At other moments there 
were flashes of inexperience for what was es¬ 
sentially a first full Grand Prix term. Sixth in 
the world was not startling but neither was it 
disappointing. Dixon has blossomed a reputa¬ 
tion for turning Yamaha’s YZ250F technology 
into some of the quickest machinery in the gate 
(certainly out of it) in the past few seasons and 
Ferris made the most of his final hurrah on the 
Cosworth-powered engines at the Motocross of 
Nations to push his name further into the lime¬ 
light with that second position in the MX2 class 
and some lively launches from the line that had 
many checking to see who was on the black 
number ‘29’. The old adage of being ‘as good 
as your last race’ seem to ring particularly true. 
Ferris signed the Yamaha deal for the brand 
new YZ450F in the refreshed ‘MXGP’ category, 
started testing but then allegedly had his head 
turned. At numerous times through 2013 Fer¬ 
ris referred to his MX2 year on the Yamaha as a 
stop-gap. Fie assured many people that his skills 
were better seen on a 450. It meant the U-turn 
to a supposed KTM 250SX-F berth was even 
more surprising. 

On Friday at Bastogne, Belgium, 48 hours 
before his maiden Grand Prix victory, 24 hours 
before his battle in qualification with Herlings, I 
remember having a long chat with Dean and it 
was interesting to get his views on the chang¬ 


ing landscape for motocross athletes and how 
earning a decent wage seemed harder outside 
a narrowing elite. I recall him having a clear 
and considerate perspective on his profession; 
acknowledging that riders now have to be more 
inventive to score anything near a worthy sal¬ 
ary and how the time-old process of being well 
paid solely by teams is fast eroding. While Fer¬ 
ris recognised his 2013 arrangement was last 
minute and the remuneration reflected the ‘out¬ 
side chance’ nature of the deal there was still a 
distinct frustration that there wasn’t sufficient 
reward for the bones he was breaking (collar¬ 
bone prior to round three) and effort he was 
putting in (arguably Yamaha’s standout racer). If 
Ferris is welcomed into the AMA division of Red 
Bull KTM in the next few days or coming weeks 
then his rapid transferral from Grand Prix where 
he seemed fairly content is understandable. 

KTM were victims of a similar swift turnaround 
by 2008 MX2 World Champion Tyla Rattray in 
the same year the South African won the title 
as a Pro Circuit Kawasaki lay in wait. The KTMs 
might be the fastest, or could be tricky bikes to 
ride, but the level of support offered by the Aus¬ 
trians is the true definition of a factory team. An 
orange saddle has always been coveted but now 
that level of desire is increasing. I think possible 
West Coast supercross racing is a major ‘deep 
end’ for Dean, especially with three team-mates 
likely to be hitting podiums and top steps but 
knowing the guy’s determination it is hard to 
imagine many other people hitting the task with 
similar gusto. 

If the Ferris deal comes off then KTM should be 
applauded for keeping their international scope 
wide open when it comes to their motocross 
race teams and, like I said, the Aussie cannot 
be blamed for wanting to snatch a rare opportu¬ 
nity. Now it is down to Dixon, Yamaha or maybe 
somebody else in the GP paddock to prize 
another promising Antipodean, Matt Moss, onto 
the FIM MX World Championship stage. 
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WHY THE NEW MOTO 5 FILM SHOULD NOT BE MISSED 

By Adam Wheeler, Photos by Moto5 crew 


N ow into a fifth edition the Moto movies 
have provided off-road motorcycle fans 
with not only keen insight into some of the 
star names of the various racing disciplines 
but also sumptuous visuals that have lifted 
the films above the level of virtually any other 
clip you are likely to find on the internet. The 
latest instalment revisits a few athletes that 
have already popped up in the increasingly il¬ 
lustrious Moto roll-call such as Ryan Villopoto, 
Taylor Robert, Cody Webb and Zach Osborne 
and the filming techniques range from the 
inventive to the breath-taking. 


You will not find better production values - 
harnessed with expertise and a fervent excite¬ 
ment about the subject matter - in any other 
motorcycling film. Fact. The one hour spec¬ 
tacle is easily downloaded in HD or SD from 
iTunes (it can be rented also) and can also be 
purchased on DVD from: http://www.motox- 
cinema.com/ 

Here are some of our thoughts on Moto5 and 
a few words from mastermind Producer Taylor 
Congdon on how the project came to be and 
where it can move on... 





Most interesting segment 

As usual the opening scenes of the Moto films 
really set the tone and standard for what we 
can expect. The range of videography and 
scope that covers what would seem a brief 
and standard visit to Ryan Villopoto and Adam 
Cianciarulo’s training complex is staggering. 
The drone shots produce images you will not 
have seen before and the Kawasaki teenager is 
a more than capable narrator. A dedication to 
Villopoto as much as an exercise of how best 
to capture motocross, this is also a study of 
off-road motorcycling speed. It is immediately 
and impressively followed by a trip to Australia 
where Josh Cachia comes across as the zani- 
est character of Moto5. The AUS adventure 
must ranks as one of the best examples of 
how Moto bring Planet Earth and dirtbiking 
together. It is great to see Zach Osborne back 
in the Moto cannon simply because the former 
GP rider has a watchable style on the bike. 

His ClubMX facility seems nothing short of ‘let 
me try it’ after three years of development. It 
would have been cool to see more of the Geico 
Honda man in the trees on his Enduro steed 
though. 


The ‘don’t miss it’ chapter 

The clip with GNCC Champion Kailub Russell 
and Russell Bobbitt seems like it has been 



filmed entirely on GoPros and it is superbly 
edited showcase of the camera’s potential. 
Placed midway through the movie it really 
kicks the film into another gear for the second 
half. If some of the sections focus on a more 
arty side of their subject this is a rapid blast of 
fun. 

‘Skip it’ section 

As much as the sand and dune skills of Tyler 
Bereman are damn gutsy it feels like the only 
part of the film where Moto reverts to ‘type’; 
in other words overly aggressive thrash music, 
endless soaring leaps and rider that doesn’t 
really engage. Once Bereman heads to Justin 
Hill’s track (both outdoors and ‘in’ - you’ll see) 
does the edit change and become more en¬ 
grossing. 
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TAYLOR CONGDON 

On the evolution of ‘Moto’... 

The evolution never stops. The idea behind the 
series is to showcase the best riders at the cur¬ 
rent time doing what they do best, in unique or 
unseen locations. 

On priorities for content: mixing interesting 
characters or looking for best action... 

It’s definitely both! We always try to work with 
motivated riders who are willing to put in the 
effort. Our film shoots are by no means easy. 
Many of the days spent shooting are literally 
from sunrise to sunset. We also try to work with 
riders that have an interesting story or twist. 

We then figure out the location and how to 
shoot it. We always try to outdo our last effort 
so the production level is always elevated from 
one movie to the next, which makes for a fun 
challenge at our end. 

On why people will want to buy a fifth Moto 
film and progression... 


As the past four films have shown...it’s all 
about progression. As mentioned before we 
always try to outdo ourselves. The riding, loca¬ 
tions and production level of MOTO 5 is by far 
the most impressive of the film series. It typi¬ 
cally takes about ten months to produce each 
film. We start in January with a goal to release 
the film in November. The holidays are our time 
to shine. BluRays, DVDs and iTunes gift cards 
are the perfect stocking stuffers. 

On where Moto can go now and will it need a 
fresh structure or a re-think to keep it fresh 
and essential? 

Not too sure... currently we’re trying to catch 
our breath. We’ve just finished our first pre¬ 
miere tour and it was super-successful. We are 
really motivated to get started on our next film. 

I don’t know if it will be a MOTO The Movie but 
I can guarantee it will be bigger and badder 
than anything we have done before. 
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What we loved 

Quick props for the soundtrack, which, for the 
most part, thumps its way through the film 
acting as a high-octane fuel for this particular 
‘ride’. The Utah episode with Kyle Redmond, 
Webb and Robert negotiating the rocks and 
some hefty drops is unbelievable and the per¬ 
sonalities of the trio on the ride-out together 
helps to establish this as one of the standout 
pieces of Moto 5. The Robbie Renner’s ‘attack’ of 
Glamis dunes and the some vertical rock faces 
goes all out for the title of ‘best composed’ clip 
but it has some steep competition. Personally I 
also liked the homage to the Glen Helen circuit 
at San Bernadino through the eyes and words 
of Blake Baggett. Has the legendary track been 
better filmed or shown like this? 

What we thought could be better 

Moto 5, as with past editions, gives us fleeting 
glimpses into the worlds and feelings of some 
incredibly talented motorcyclists. While the 
feature interviews coax some reflective thoughts 
from their subjects - and Adam Cianciarulo 
comes across freakishly well for his age - you 
cannot help but feel that there is more story 
potential behind some of the stars and the loca¬ 
tions (which need to be captioned, as some 
landscapes are almost as amazing as the rid¬ 
ing). From the perspective of a European audi¬ 
ence it would have been nice to see a clip from 
this side of the water, something which has 
happened in the past with award-winning film¬ 
maker Mikey Neale chipping in some material 
on Jeffrey Herlings. 

Overall impression 

Visually it is hard to find a single fault with Moto 
5 and it is difficult to imagine how the crew 
could have captured off-road motorcycling and 
its essence in many more ways. Virtually every 
view and perspective is accounted for and it is a 
dizzying trip. Past Moto movies have tended to 
feel a bit repetitive at times (an endless series 
of whips from different riders) but this film is in 
a rush, exploratory and is well paced. You know 
the production team have created a strong offer¬ 
ing when you find yourself dazzled by a chapter 
and feel the need to re-watch to take-in what 
you missed the first time. 





YAMAHA’S SIGNAL OF INTENT FOR THE POPULAR 
MIDDLEWEIGHT SEGMENT COMES THROUGH 
CONTENDER? ROLAND BROWN THROWS UP 
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Y amaha’s decision to create an all-new 
847cc naked triple makes plenty of sense. 
In recent years Triumph’s Street Triple and MV 
Agusta’s Brutale middleweights have shown 
that squeezing a compact three-cylinder en¬ 
gine into a stiff, aluminium-framed chassis, 
then bolting a pair of handlebars to the top, 
can create a torquey, light and hugely enter¬ 
taining bike. 


The Japanese firm, desperate to make an 
impact with a new model after some very lean 
years, wanted those attributes from the MT-09 
— or FZ-09, as it’s called in the States — and 
found them. The dohc, 12-valve engine produc¬ 
es a healthy maximum of 113bhp, with strong 
torque throughout its rev range. And its cast 
aluminium frame and swing-arm help give an 
equally competitive wet weight of 188kg. 


The slim, sharply styled MT-09 looks good, in 
a choice of four colour schemes. There’s also 
a pleasingly simple view when you throw a leg 
over its seat, which is low, flat and quite nar¬ 
row at the front, so manageable even for short 
riders. The small, angular digital display is 
offset slightly to the right. The bars are raised 
and quite pulled back, giving an upright and 
fairly roomy riding position. 


The motor is designed for a broad torque 
spread more than for top-end power. The 
Yamaha feels light, responsive and eager, ac¬ 
celerating with a typically smooth three-cyl¬ 
inder feel. It’s a superbly flexible powerplant, 
happy to send the MT-09 surging forward 
from below 4000rpm, then pulling harder 
through the midrange and keeping going with 
a smooth rush of power towards the redline at 
ll,300rpm. 
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YAMAHA MT-09 


TEST 











More seriously, throttle response isn’t as 
smooth as it should be. There are three rid¬ 
ing modes, selectable with a button on the 
right bar. On start-up you’re in Standard, and 
have the option of sportier A or softer B, both 
of which keep the 113bhp max with differing 
throttle response from the ride-by-wire sys¬ 
tem. In Standard or A the response is snatchy, 


There’s enough grunt to encourage short- 
shifting and using the higher ratios, but the 
six-speed box is so slick, and the Yamaha so 
addictively rev-happy, that it’s generally even 
more fun to rev it through the gears. Shame 
there isn’t more noise through the airbox and 
the exhaust’s mid-mounted silencer, which are 
disappointingly quiet even under hard accel¬ 
eration. 

For road use the MT-09 is more than quick 
enough, at least in its two sportier riding 
modes. It rips off the line with front wheel 
itching to rise, and gasses hard with a tweak 
of throttle in the higher gears. Given half a 
chance it charges to over 125mph, heading 
for a top speed of around 140mph. Keep¬ 
ing tabs on speed with the digital instrument 
panel is easy enough but the console is rather 
cramped, and the tacho bar’s numbers are too 
small to be easily read at a glance. 


snapping the bike forward almost as though 
there’s play in the transmission. This makes 
for a slightly jerky ride in town, and doesn’t aid 
control when getting on the gas out of turns. 
Selecting B mode gives a notably smoother 
take-up, at the expense of some acceleration. 

The chassis follows the engine by being es¬ 
sentially sound, but not perfectly sorted. The 
basics are in place, notably that stiff yet light 
aluminium frame and swing-arm, plus sporty 
geometry that helps give responsive, urgent 
handling. The MT steers with a slight nudge of 
its wide bars, yet stays stable at speed. But in 
slower turns it sometimes has a slightly nerv¬ 
ous feel. 



The trouble is that the MT’s forks have a gen¬ 
erous 137mm of travel and the damping can’t 
keep it perfectly under control. At least all that 
travel gives good ride quality, helped by a com¬ 
petent rear shock. The thinly padded seat isn’t 
especially comfortable, but it’s wide enough 
to give reasonable support. Although the tank 
is small at 14 litres, the engine is good for 
close to 50mpg, giving a respectable range of 
around 125 miles. 

Most other chassis bits work well, including 
the brakes: the twin front discs and four-piston 
radial monobloc calipers give plenty of bite if 
not quite as much feel as some systems. An 
ABS equipped model will follow soon, costing 
roughly five per cent more than the standard 
bike — whose competitive price (£6799 in 
the UK) is a bonus after years of expensive 
Yamahas. Customers with more to spend can 
choose from a long list of accessories, ranging 
from a flyscreen or Akrapovic pipe to comfort 
seat, hard luggage or electrical socket. 


Adding some of those add-ons would con¬ 
vert Yamaha’s naked hooligan into a passably 
practical all-rounder, but it’s for an excitement¬ 
generating ability that the MT-09 stands out. 
Those fuelling and suspension teething trou¬ 
bles mean the triple doesn’t quite live up to its 
outstanding power and weight statistics. But 
it’s still a fine bike, and the pick of the naked 
Japanese bunch — a fast, fiery, fun-to-ride 
machine that is leading Yamaha’s return as a 
major motorcycling force. 











ALPINESTARS 

A star-studded party in Milan wasn’t quite 
enough for Alpinestars to round-off their 50th 
anniversary this year and this tome chronicling 
five decades of product and sport prowess is 
not only s curiosity for fans of the brand but 
also anybody keen for some outstanding mot- 
orsport images and tales. 

Retailing at 45 dollars (excluding shipping and 
available direct from the website: http://www. 
alpinestars.com/50-year-book#.UpS6qo2G- 
5sU) it is hard to imagine that a hefty print run 
will still retain stock as Christmas beckons. 

The PR states that the book: “charts the com¬ 
pany’s beginnings in Northern Italy to global 
leader in technical apparel, protection and 
footwear for motorcycling, auto racing, action 
sports and lifestyle clothing. [It] is a compel¬ 
ling journey, with contributions from legendary 
Alpinestars athletes; Roger DeCoster, Kenny 
Roberts Sr., Randy Mamola, Rick Johnson, 
Jimmie Johnson, Michael Schumacher, Mick 
Doohan and Jeremy McGrath.” 
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Products 




Renegade 







Anybody considering a gear refresh for the new 
year could have their head turned by the 2014 MSR 
range now fully hitting stores and available on the 
internet. For the more sport and motocross-minded 
the Metal Mulisha and Rockstar Energy livered gear 
is an obvious catch while the NXT premium race- 
wear is just a little more jazzy than the Renegade. 
For more details on the product specs check out: 
http://msrmx.com/products/gear 


Rockstar 


MSR 


NXT 
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‘On-track Off-road’ is a free, bi-weekly publication for the screen focus¬ 
sed on bringing the latest perspectives on events, blogs and some of the 
very finest photography from the three worlds of the FIM Motocross World 
Championship, the AMA Motocross and Supercross series’ and MotoGP. 
’On-track Off-road’ will be published online at www.ontrackoffroad.com 
every other Tuesday. To receive an email notification that a new issue avai¬ 
lable with a brief description of each edition’s contents simply enter an 
address in the box provided on the homepage. All email addresses will be 
kept strictly confidential and only used for purposes connected with OTOR. 
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